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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 








THE BLACKS DISCOVER THE TRACK. 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 


II.—IN THE REED-BEDS,. 


We rode on over the rolling sandy ridges, through 
bushes wet with the frosty dew, in the direction the 
blacks had taken. The stars shone brightly above our 
heads, but a light mist hung over the landscape, settling 
more densely in the hollows, and circumscribing our 
view to the immediate neighbourhood of the ridge we 
were passing over at the moment. On the low’grounds 
by the creek, and on the reed-beds, it spread still more 
thickly, veiling the timber in their vicinity in its folds. 
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We soon overtook the blacks and the hutkeeper, and, 
checking our horses, we allowed them to precede us; 
while Macfarlane asked me what I thought of the strange 
story told us by the woman. 

I confessed that there was a time when I scoffed at 
such things, but that experience had somewhat modified 
my opinions upon such subjects. 

“J, as a Highlander, am naturally more open to 
the suspicion of superstition,’ said he; “but I must 
admit I was much struck by the woman’s statement. 
Those who deny the truth or possibility of such things 
as presentiments, omens, or dreams, could easily, and 
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to their own satisfaction, account for the fact, even if 
we do find poor Elliet dead. He has been repeatedly 
lost, as the dreamer-well knew ;. and he: was away inthe 
bush at the tine. In thinkimg or dreamingof him at 
all, what more likely tham to thinlsof him as:lost? The 
rest eould be-easily explained by. tlie ‘coincidence’ theory.” 

At this moment the blacks halted. We had reached 
the northern boundary of the rolling district, and were 
about to descend the last slope, down to where the tim- 
ber began. Between these extended an open level space 
of several hundred yards, free from bushes. 

“ Where will they begin the search ?” we asked the 
hutkeeper. 

“Well, sir, they calculate that he must have had day- 
light enough to see the wheel-marks of the spring-cart 
that takes out: the rations every week, and. follow it to 
the edge of the timber.. He would reach the open ground 
here about dusk, or maybe a little later, unless he 
stepped out pretty brisk; for it’s a good five-mile. 
They are going to look for him to our left, because they 
say, if he turned off to the eastward, no harm. can happen 
to him: the creek there will pull him up, and he will 
follow it up or dowm; but, if he has swerved off to: his 
right, and got somehow jammed. in amongst. the: reeds, 


get out without help. This here,” continued the man, 
getting off his horse and examinimg the ground at the 
foot of the ridge, “is: my track with the ears : 
the maim track is a little to our leff.. They will bunt 
up and dowm it for a bit, and them work their way to- 
wards the reeds, keeping along the edge of the timber.” 

The blacks had, meamwhile, been. preparing their bark 
and candles, and now commenced their search, one 
keeping just withim the shade of the trees, and the 
other a little out: im the open, making easts im all direc- 
tions, and crossing anc recrossing each other’s path re- 
peatedly. Thus they proceeded, their lights fliekemmg 
in and out of the timber, we following at = distance, 
leading owr herses, and trying to keep ourselves warm, 
until a quarter of a mile of greund had thus been ex- 
amined. The night was calm, and so far favourable for 
the search, which, however,. could, under the ciremm- 
stances, only be proseented: wery slowly. The qvexseer 
had in the meantime riddem aeross to the reed-bed, and 
galloped up amd dowm its margin, firing his revolver 
to attract the wanderer’s notice; but ne answering call 
came. 

Three quarters of am hewr had passed, when all at 
once the black out om the opem gave a coocy, and we 
remounted and up te him. 

“ Got it track belonging te Bob, massa !” 

“Where, Jimmy? show us;” and, jumping eff, we 
examined the ground; but I confess I could distinguish 
nothing, even when I went on my knees and held the 
burning bark close to the ground, which was there hard 
clay, thinly covered with withered grass. Presently, 
however, as the black, in following the traces (which 
were several hundred yards from and parallel to the 
cart-track) up the slope, came to a softer soil, we, too, 
now and then distinguished the foot-marks of Elliot 
plainly enough. Jimmy, who had his candle lashed to 
a forked stick, by which he held it close to the ground, 
trotted on with his companion, ascending and descend- 
ing ridge after ridge, and winding amongst the bushes 
with a speed perfectly marvellous to us. 

“These tracks keep going straight enough for the 
home station,” said Macfarlane, after they had proceeded 
for nearly a mile. 

“Not for much longer, I fear. See!” said I, “the 
blacks have stopped.” 
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They were in a hollow or basin, formed by a circular 
ridge which bounded it on all sides, and which sloped 
dowmwards with an equal descent im every direction. 
Like most. of the ground about, these slopes were, as 
‘well as tite level af thes bottom, covered with bushes on 


| a, average about shoulder-high; buf.the spot where 


the blacks stood was a small open space ffee 
and about a dozen feet square. 

“Bob Elliot light ’um pipe here!” said Doolibut, as 
we joined him at the foot of the ridge. 

“How do you know that, Doolibut ?” asked Macfar- 
lane. 

The black held his candle, which, with the help of 
strips of bark, he had converted into a kind of torch, 
close to the ground, and with his toes he pointed out 
several foot-marks placed close together, as of a man 
halting awhile in that spot, the soil here being compara- 
tively soft; and he also held out to us a burnt fragment 
of a match, which his sharp eye had detected. At this 
moment Jimmy, the other black, who had struck off to 
the left for some distance up the ridge, returned. 

“ Bob fust time lose himself along a here. Him pull 
away over yonder;” and he pointed at right angles to 


m them, 


} the course of the tracks we had hitherto been pursuing. 
he is suck a stupid fellow, they say, that he will never | 


It was only too true. The unfortunate man had, in 


‘ the dusk of the eveming, or by the uncertain light of 
the moon, descended into this hollow, walking in the 


proper direction, but had stopped at the bottom to fill 
and light his pipe; after doing which he had proceeded, 
as he doubtless thought, to mount the slope opposite to 
where he had descended. But it was not so. In re- 
suming his wag he had unwittingly made a half-twrn to 
the left, andi thms mounted.the ridge, which everywhere 
surrounded the hollow, at right angles to his former 
course. This was » mistake whieh might very easily be 
temporarily made,even im dwylight,.as there were no 
trees or other preminent objects abet: the spot to serve 
as landmarks. The observatiom that, in his altered 
course, the moon (which was then net many degrees 
abewe tlic horizon) was behind him, imstead of on his 
right, as it sheuld be in going seuth, might have informed 
him of his. error. But the blacks asserted that the 
sky was very cloudy at that time,and that, consequently, 


. She might have been hidden from view. 


The blacks again picked up the tracks, which now, in- 
stead of the south, led due east, and followedithem without 
difficulty for nearly half @ muile farther. The ridges over 
which we were passing were of an irregular kind, run- 
ning into and crossing eaeh other obliquely, forming 
hollows of every shape. Im general they were of uni- 
form altitude; but near the centre there were several 
from. whence distant views dowm the river could be 
obtained. After a time the blacks again halted at a= 
spot where the wanderer had evidently first begun to 
suspect that he was out of his course, and that the 
lights of the inn, and of the blacks’ fires at the ferry, 
were not visible in the distance, as they should have 
been had he gone right. Utterly unaware of the fatal 
error he had committed, after a pause of hesitation, 
Elliot had evidently come to the conclusion that he 
had kept too much to the right, for the tracks now took 
another very decided turn to the left, and he had com- 
menced walking towards the north-east; and for awhile 
he had held pretty steadily in that direction. Then, for 
the first time, we began to notice signs of anxiety and 
confusion. He had now stopped often, as if to consider, 
and after every pause, on resuming his course, he swerved 
somewhat from the line he was previously pursuing. In 
skirting round thick bushes or patches of scrub of 
larger size than ordinary, he several times. dev inted 
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considerably, going sometimes in one direction, sometimes 
in another, but, upon the whole, always trending more 
and more to his left, until at last he was steering north 
(that is, going back towards the timber he had left), and 
then north-west, and finally, after very many pauses, 
and much zig-zagging to and fro, he reached the north- 
west corner of the ridgy district, near to the angle where 
the reeds joined the timber he had emerged from not 
long before. He had thus made nearly a complete round, 
crossing his own tracks at a spot where we and our 
horses had passed over them unobserved on our way 
down. 

Upon reaching this point, as if the wanderer had re- 
gained the knowledge of his whereabouts, we found the 
signs of irresolution disappear; for the traces showed 
that he had struck off at once in a definite direction, and 
for nearly a quarter of a mile he had proceeded obliquely 
across the level ground which intervened between the 
ridges and the reed-beds, over which the mist lay in a 
dense cloud. The timber was close at hand, but perfectly 
invisible. 

“ Surely,” exclaimed Macfarlane to me, as we followed 
in the wake of the trackers, “he would find out where 
he had got to now. These reeds in our front extend in 
one solid though winding wall right down to the river. 
Why, a blind man could. 1 

He was interrupted by a loud exclamation from the 
blacks ahead of us, and we hurried up; for they had 
once more stopped. 

They were standing by the reeds, which, growing 
densely together, presented in the dim light the aspect 
of a wall of a uniform height of about seven feet. But 
a few yards only, however, were visible on either hand, 
and even from our horses’ backs the eye could not 
pierce through the mist which covered them for any 
distance. But the flame from otir torches showed that 
the tracks we had been following so long had suddenly 
disappeared from the ground, and, shining on the reeds, 
revealed where, bent, trampled, and thrust aside, they 
bore evidence that some heavy body had lately forced an 
entrance into their recesses. 

“Tt can never be!” exclaimed Macfarlane; “the man 
must have lost his senses. Or, stay—perhaps—could he 
have been drinking, do you think ?” 

“No,” I said; “the tracks we have been following 
show that he walked firmly and steadily, though irreso- 
lutely at times. You no think Bob Elliot drunk, 
Doolibut ?” I asked one of the blacks, who had, during 
our pause of astonishment, been speaking to his com- 
panion. 

“ Borack” (No), he replied ; “ only plenty stupid, this 
one white fellow. Him tink him pull away along a creek 
over yonder.” And he pointed in the direction of the 
eastern boundary of the ridgy district. ‘“ Picaninny reed 
sit down there. Him tink it this one all the same.” 

The probable correctness of the black’s surmise 
flashed upon us all simultaneously, and the apparently 
suicidal act was explained. By a most unhappy fatality 
it chanced that one, and one only, of the bends of the 
creek which skirted that side of the rolling district we 
had been traversing was for some distance bordered 
with a belt of reeds, nowhere more than a couple of 
hundred yards in width, and in general much narrower. 
Under the fatal delusion that in the darkness he had 
stumbled upon them, and that, by pushing through them 
and crossing the creek (which was merely a succession 
of water-holes), he could cut off the bends, and so reach 
the paddock much more quickly than by following them 
round, he had unhesitatingly entered. 

We now pursued the search with the most gloomy 








forebodings. It was necessary to send across the river 
for a lantern the innkeeper had, for protected lights 
were necessary in these dense, elastic, and, in many 
places, inflammable reeds. This caused a considerable 
delay, and it was nearly daybreak when we resumed the 
search. In such a growth, as may be suppused, the 
difficulty’ of keeping a perfectly straight course was 
great; nevertheless, for a considerable distance the un- 
fortunate man had kept nearly in a right line; then, 
evidently thinking that he had swerved, and was walk- 
ing parallel with the bank of the creek he fancied him- 
self to be near, instead of towards it, he had turned 
in another direction, and presently emerged’ upon an 
open space, occupied by one of the innumerable swamps 
which, alternating with the reeds and lagoons, spread 
for miles down the river. Round the margin of this 
the unhappy man had groped and floundered his way, 
seeking in vain for an opening in the encircling wall of 
reeds. The swamp was about five acres in extent, and 
in places knee-deep with water, lying on a spongy soil, 
with here and there a portion of drier groand.» Upon 
these the blacks found indications that he had often 
rested. At length, cold, wet, exhausted, and despairing, 
he had at one place, after a pause of rest, plunged again 
into the reeds, in the desperate hope of extricating him- 
self. Of course, in the darkness all trace or memory 
of the particular spot where he had entered the swamp 
had been lost, and the place where he did re-enter 
them turned out to be the farthest away from the open 
ground. 

It is needless to prolong the narrative. Sometimes in 
a swamp, at others in the reeds, the devoted man had 
struggled most desperately for existence, and for several 
hours had toiled unceasingly, often resting awhile, and 
then again springing up to resume the struggle for dear 
life. At last we came upon the body, in a place where 
the soil was comparatively dry. He had evidently pre- 
pared for a longer rest than usual; for with his knife 
he had cut himself a large bundle of reeds, thus giving 
himself room, and affording some slight protection 
against the wet earth beneath. Here he sat down for 
the last time; and, overcome with the fatigue of his exer- 
tions and the intense cold, the drowsiness which, in 
such circumstances, is the certain forerunner of death, 
if not resisted, had crept over him, and he had yielded 
to its influence and fallen into a sleep which was to 
know no awakening. 

The blacks reckoned that he must have been some 
hours struggling to extricate himself, and that he pro- 
bably sank down for the last time not long after mid- 
night. 

A fire had been lit in the timber adjacent, and means 
of restoration were instantly used, but in vain. As we 
slowly followed the cart, which had been sent for to con- 
vey the remains to the head station, Macfarlane pointed 
out to me how easily the unfortunate man might have 
avoided his fate had he possessed the commonest powers 
of observation. 

“One thing should have told him his position, even 
in the darkest night; and that was the character of the 
very ground he was walking on in approaching these 
reeds. The space between them and the higher ground, 
all the way down to the river, is, particularly in winter, 
soft and yielding, and becomes permanently and deeply 
marked with the tracks of the bullocks and other cattle 
going to and from them. So numerous are these, that 
at almost every step, as we saw by his traces, he trod 
upon the holes thus formed; but he never noticed this 
fact, which he must have remarked, one would think, in 
the course of his walks about the station.” 

u2 
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“He has paid dearly for his deficiencies,” I replied ; 
“and he little thought, when halting to cut himself a 
pipeful of tobacco, that that halt would cost him his 
life.” 





THE MAY-DAYS OF THE SOUL. 
** All things are new: the buds, the leaves, 
That gild the elm-tree’s nodding crest ; 
And even the nests beneath the eaves: 
There are no birds in last year’s nest !’’ 
Yes, the May has come; that time of year has past, the 
sweet April time, 
** When all the wood stands in a mist of green, 
And nothing perfect.” 


The sparsely-gemmed hedges have thickened now, so 
that, you cannot see the gardens through their bare ribs ; 
and little bunches of tight-clenched buds give abundant 
promise of the sweet-breathed, shell-petaled hawthorn 
flowers. The coy ash-trees have begun to fringe over 
with their feather foliage; the ruddy, bushy growth 
that seemed comically like whiskers, at the base of the 
elms and the lindens, has changed into a surprise of 
glorified green; the low shoots from the stump of the 
old oak-tree in the hedge bring out their wealth of soft, 
crumpled, young red leaves; the elders on the banks 
have gotten a deep, full garment of green upon them 
now; above the ash-hued stem of the maples there is a 
numberless array of small maroon-tinged fists; the ten- 
der beech-leaves edge the low boughs that are spread 
out just above the grass. 


** All things rejoice in youth and love, 
The fulness of their first delight.” 


The birds are full of importance, and excitement, and 
enjoyment. The robin has his “fuller crimson;” the 
“livelier iris shines upon the burnished dove.” The 
black rook sails lazily with broad wing up in the blue 
sky: he, too, has his high nest to attend to; but life, on 
such a day as this, imperatively demands to be enjoyed. 
The copse rings with the laugh of the little willow-wren ; 
the chiff-chaff ceaselessly announces his presence; the 
woodpecker cries as he leaves tree for tree; the black- 
cap, not singing just now, makes that “ check, check,” 
like the striking of two marbles together; the cuckoo, 
besides telling his name to all the hills, has also a low, 
cooing, wooing voice for his mate; also another cry, as 
of a startled blackbird, but flute-like and liquid. 

* Flattered with promise of escape 
From every hurtful blast, 
Spring takes, O sprightly May, thy shape, 
_ Her loveliest and her last.” 

A sweet grey tint, that had begun to overspread the 
bare parts of the copse, is deepening into such a sapphire 
sheet, that our ungrateful hearts half forget, or retract 
the regret they felt, when the fair young hazels and the 
tall, thin ash wands bowed in the winter before the cruel 
bill. Only lately, it seems, on the way to the station 
across the fields, a delicate fairy mass, the light lilac of 
the “ faint, sweet cuckoo flower,” had spread its kindly 
screen over the hacked and maimed stumps of the fallen 
wood. But the hyacinths take their place now; and, 
after these, the bright rose of the ragged-robin ; and, 
after these, quite a garden of tall spires of the foxglove, 
alternating from pale to darker red, with, rarely and 
preciously, a clustered sceptre of milky white. 

But why go on to the ragged-robin and the foxglove, 
later flowers of the year? ‘Truly, there are flowers 
enough at this season to satisfy the most avaricious. 
Look but at the yellow meadows of the daffodils. 

** IT wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er dales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils, 
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Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


** Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 

So the poet; and how could he but. be of a May-day 
heart, amid such a May wealth of flowers? It was a 
light, a gleam, a possession that he thenceforth held; 
a sweet, living landscape of the heart, a landscape alive, 
indeed, not only with colour, and light, and shade, but 
with ceaseless, gleeful motion. 

TI gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought.” 
No; for often, when May-days were far away, and 
perhaps shallow snow, streaked with patches of brown 
land, slanted away under a pale grey sky, even at such 
times that wealth and glory, and abundance of the flowers, 
suddenly would 
‘* Flash upon that inavard eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 
And then, even in a lonely hour, a time of dulness and 
depression, a time when this sad life seemed saddest, in 
such a time even, that glad, gleeful yellow landscape 
would come back, with something of the light and joy 
of a kind deed done, or a strong word said; and, amid 
the pale snow, and the ever-increasing depression, well 
can the possessor say that then, 
“‘ Then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 
* * * # 

Life has its May-days, as wellas the year. They come, 
sometimes, rarely to some, but exquisitely beautiful whe» 
God sends them—the May-days of the soul. The times 
when the winter fogs have passed away, and the clear 
sun shines down in its glory on the land; the times 
when the bare brown trees have become ruddy, and have 
then flushed into crowded variety of leaf; the times 
when the flowers, that had been thought to be buried for 
ever, dawn like a smile upon earth’s pale and furrowed 
face; the times when youth’s forgotten glow comes 
back, and a hint of the vigour to which dreams seemed 
realities, and impossibilities possible, stirs the sluggish 
sap of the soul. 

“* O, Lsee the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set; 

Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet.” 
Oh, such times there are, when the mists of November 
have departed, and the frosts of the succeeding months, 
and the bitter winds of March, and the flooding tears 
of April; and it is the May, with its lavish promise, and 
exuberant life, and ecstatic beauty! Times when illness, 
or earth, or laziness, or lack of power, no longer chill 
the soul that is indeed eager to burst into leaf; times 
when we are winged, when the hardest toils are easy to 
us, the heaviest stone rolled away; times when soul 
and body seem in perfect accord, and tongue and limb 
and eye instantly execute the least mandate of the ruler 
within; times when the ship obeys the lightest touch 
of the man at the helm; times that come like holidays 
scattered through the dull half-year of school-days; 
times that come, of exuberant life, and spirits, and! 
powers, rarely, sweetly, now and then, as May-day comes 
in the year. 

I often think how little we use life thoroughly ; how 
little we really live our life; how seldom we are in the: 
humour to carry out life’s great and solemn purposes; 
how we let its opportunities fly by us, like thistledown 
onthe wind. Why are we not always denying ourselves, 
taking up the cross, and following Christ ? Why are we 
not always on the watch for every occasion in which a 
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word may be said, or a deed done, or a thought thought, 
that shall bea protest for Christ, in this vain and sinful 
world? Why is God’s love but a rare wintry gleam, and 
never a steady summer in our soul ? Think, for instance, 
of such a thing as prayer; what a wonderful and beau- 
tifal thing it is! To kneel, an atom in creation, at the 
throne of the Almighty. To be able to bare our hearts 
to Him, and to feel sure that the least throbs, as well 


‘as the great spasms, are perfectly appreciated, felt, un- 


derstood, sympathized with by that awful, loving Mind. 

And yet, how wintry our hearts are in our prayers! 
how seldom they burst into exuberant flower! how con- 
stantly the sky above us seems pale and heavy, and dull 
and impenetrable, and our hearts beneath abiding in 
their winter sleep! Or a snowdrop here and there 
wanders out, and now and then a pinched primrose—not 
flowers enough to fashion into even the poorest garland. 

“‘ The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
: Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

But that is not all; not only in religion is it that we 
are more often wintry-hearted than May-hearted. I have 
heard of an artist who used sometimes to keep his sitter 
waiting a whole morning, and at last send him away, 
unable to win the right humour to his heart, and feeling 
that his work would not be well done if he forced it. 
And in reading Haydon’s life you may often find traces 
of how difficult is this mood to attract, when it has not 
a mind to come. 

So, too, in composition, whether grave or light, how 
different: a thing it is, according to our mood! How 
delicious a thing is it when the soul has a May-day, and 
when the pen cannot overtake the mind! when 


** Thought leaps out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought can wed itself with speech !” 


when ideas throng 


** Glad and thick, 
As leaves upon a tree in primrose time!” 


when we seem to see, 
“« Smiling upward from the page, 
The image of the thought within the soul !” 

But these times, at least after one has written a good 
deal, are comparatively rare times, and it is more often 
February than May within us. A subject that seemed 
full of leaf when it occurred to the mind some weeks 
ago, in a May-day mood, stands often a stripped, bare 
winter tree when we sit down to work it out. 

Yes, in most of the business of life that is not mere 
routine and machine-work, no doubt the soul has its 
May-days—its times of being in the humour for its work, 
and of doing that work easily and glibly. How many a 
clergyman would endorse this, merely in the every-day 
case of taking a class in his school! Words, earnest 
and abundant and interesting, throng forth at one time; 
at another, how bare the mind, and how unready the 
tongue! So, too, no doubt, in extempore speaking. 

And now; to what do these thoughts lead us? I 
think to two considerations—one of warning, one of 
encouragement. 

The warning is an obvious one, and yet one much and 
often neglected. Let such times of warmth, and light, 
and glow, and possession of blossom, be not only en- 
joyed but employed. The soul’s flower-time should never 
be allowed to pass away without having left some noble 
fruit set. It is common-place to repeat that the May- 
days of the soul are most abundant and most glowing 
in youth, the May-time of life. And, in connection with 
this whole subject, I quote, with an additien, Long- 
fellow’s verse :— 


“* Maiden, that read’st this simple rhyme, 
Enjoy thy youth : it will not stay; 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
. For O! it is not always May.” 
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This is gentle and tender advice; and far am I from 
wishing to correct it, or to do otherwise than allow it, 
in its degree. Only there is deeper and more grave 
advice to be given with it, not instead of it. It is well to 
enjoy the soul’s May-time, but only well if it be employed 
as well as enjoyed ; otherwise it will pass, and no trace 
be left. We may make a great May-day show by 
merely gathering our flowers and weaving them into 
garlands; and there may be much dancing, and excite- 
ment, and glee. But then, it seems purely and simply 
sad to see them next day, lying neglected, limp, and 
withering, in patches and driblets, on the ground; 
whereas, although the apple-tree and the primrose bank 
may look sobered and saddened when their blossom time 
is past, you yet know that all trace of that sweet adorn- 
ment is not lost, but that they are busy henceforth, 
maturing fruit and seed from the germs that the bloom 
has left. 

Therefore, to return to the principal thing, namely, 
religion : remember, when the blossom time comes, or re= 
turns, that its fairy brightness is evanescent. It must 
pass, therefore use it; enjoy it, but put it out to usury; 
let it not fade and fall without having left a germ of 
noble fruit behind. When the heaven seems open to 
prayer, when the dull sky has cleared, and, thick and 
sweet as May-flowers, the earnest longings and ready 
words burst from your bare heart, seize the auspicious 
hour; let it not pass unemployed. Do not merely taste, 
but exhaust its sweetness. When God seems to make 
his listening apparent, refrain not; besiege his throne 
with prayers, supplications, praises. And again, when 
the heart has thawed from its deadness and indifference, 
and a very May-gathering of zeal for God, of love for 
God and man, of high and holy yearnings, and longings, 
and resolves, and purposes, crowd upon the winter sleep 
of the soul, oh, then, strike while the iron is hot, and 
fashion out of it some good implement for the service of 
God. Do not indulge in a mere sensuality of spiritual 
enjoyment; revel not in the mere warm sky and profuse 
up-springing of flowers: set to work to form, in that 
. propitious hour, some germs of fruit, some careful re- 
forms, some holy resolves, some earnest and lofty pur- 
poses, some self-denials, some pressings towards the 
mark. Prayerfully and painfully set to work, so that, by 
God’s grace, when the beauty has gone, the use may re- 
main, and the boughs bend with fruit that were once 
winged with bloom. 

Oh, we all know, I say, these May-days of the soul: 
times when the love of God seems natural to us, and 
our hearts overflow into a spontaneous love of man; 
times when hard things are easy, and Apollyon in the 
way, or Giant Maul coming out of his cave, rather stir 
the soul to exultation than daunt it with dismay; 
times when God seems to us not an abstraction, but a 
reality: when we can fancy the Saviour beside us, as 
in old days he stood beside St. Peter or St. John; 
times when it seems a light thing to spend and to be 
spent for Christ’s sake and the brethren; times when 
the world has no allurements and the flesh no power, 
and Satan seems already beat down under our feet; 
times.when we go out to face the hardest duties with 
no secret desire that the call on us may not be made, 
but rather with grave, steady resolution and with face 
set like a flint. There are times, I say, when God’s 
image seems to shine out for a while, clearly and 
brightly, from the rust and mildew of marring sin and 
sloth ; times when, Samson-like, we rise from sleep, and 
the fetters that have hitherto tied us down from life’s 
great deeds become upon our shoulders like as tow when 





it hath seen the fire. Yes, May seasons there are for 
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the soul, in which there is a press and hurry of blossom, 
that is well and fair if it be secured for God. 

For, note this: it is not always May. The glow will 
pass, the sunlight die, the flowers will fade, the bird 
songs sink into silence. And, if you have not profited 
by that gleam of heaven which opened upon your soul, 
you are certain to have lost by it, especially when 
such a warmth, such a light, broke, by God’s grace, 
through the dull sky of a cold and worldly life. If 
any message from God have warmed your bare heart 
into leaf and bloom, beware how you let the golden 
opportunity remain unemployed. Beware lest the 
east winds return, and nip and scatter the frail petals 
ere the germ of some good fruit be formed. Life is 
ever offering to us Sybilline books, and very often we 
have at last to give as much effort in old age, for the 
attaining of a poor service to God, as we should have 
given, long ago, for a full, rich, hearty life-long serving 
him. Late or early, however, employ the excitements, 
the May-warmths of the soul. “ Excitement has its 
uses; impression has its value. Ye that have been 
impressed, beware how you let those impressions die 
away. Die they will and must: we cannot live in excite- 
ment for ever; but beware of their leaving behind them 
nothing except a languid, jaded heart. If God ever 
gives you the excitements of religion, breaking in upon 
your monotony, as St. John’s teaching broke in upon 
that of Jerusalem, take care. There is no restoring of 
elasticity to the spring that has been over-bent. Let 
impression pass on at once to action.” 

Let us, then, always set to work, God helping us, to 
form some high and heavenly resolve, and to carry it 
forthwith imto action, when next time God’s smile seems 
almost perceptible to us, and our hearts break respon- 
sively beneath it into a breadth of May-blossoms; when 
the sky gathers dulness again, and when that glad 
growth is of the past, let the well-set germ of some 
worthy fruit remain to tell us that it has been there. 

The warning was obvious; somewhat less so, per- 
haps, the encowragement. Still, this violet is to be found 
if we look among the leaves for it. The May feeling is 
delicious—is, indeed, a foretaste of heaven, when hard 
things seem easy to us, and the face of duty is scarce 
distinguishable from that of pleasure. Prayer is sweet, 
sweet indeed, when it is easy to pray ; praise is delicious 
when it seems almost the spontaneous growth of the 
heart. It is pleasanter to speak a painful word, to per- 
form a painful duty, in those moods when the uplifted 
heart almost exults at having it todo. It is nothing to 
deny ourselves when some gleam of heaven has so 
exalted us that the world, and the flesh, and the devil 
have nothing to offer which can turn us from the ecstatic 
contemplation of Christ, and the home whither he has 
gone to prepare. But is prayer more acceptable, is 
praise more beautiful in God’s sight when the heart is 
all in flower, or when it is winterly indeed, but exceeding 
sorrowful at this, and sadly trying to gather for God a 
snowdrop out of its wintry beds? Is it more acceptable 
in God’s sight to speak a true word when the heart is 
braced and strong, and the effort small, or still to speak 
it when the heart is shrinking and weak, and the effort 
great? Is the deed of love, or of justice, or of self- 
denial, noblest when most easy or when most difficult 
to be done? 

Ah well, God knows; and he sends the May-days, 
and he permits the dull days and the bitter winds. 
Let us serve him through both, and then all will be well. 
No doubt we ought always to have a May-day in our 
heart for this service. Still, perhaps, indeed almost 
surely, he does not mean this to be so in this life of 
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discipline. Here it must not be always easy and delicious 
to serve him. Here we must serve him through cold 
and warm weather, through calm and storm, up the 
hill Difficulty, as well as in the quiet.valley. 

Religious feelings are very variable; but rarely, 
comparatively, a May-day comes: the flowers are few,. 
and the sky closed, almost generally.. Let us, then, 
use diligently the warm blossom-time, when it is with 
us, but let us not be dismayed when it passes from 
the soul. Perhaps the best words we say are those 
that seemed to us the worst, and the teaching that 
sank most into the heart was that which we thought 
weakest and most inadequate ; thus may God be pleased, 
while he deigns to use us and to accept our work, yet 
to keep us humble. Perhaps the service that was so 
hard to render, and in which we had so to fight against 
listlessness and wandering thoughts, may, if still earnest, 
prevail or please more—who knows?—than that which 
seemed to fly up at once full-fledged to heaven’s gates. 
If, though limping, we still hobble on with all our might, 
we may be really making as much progress as when we 
seemed to be skimming the ground; for God gives 
both the wings and the crutches. Of course I am not 
supposing that the hindrances to love and service arose: 
from want of watchfulness, that let the world creep in, 
or want of prayer for the help which alone is sufficient 
for us. But, generally, we must make up our mind to 
have more days of weary toiling through the desert 
sands than of refreshments at “ Elim, with its palms 
and wells ;” only, when the rare refreshment comes, it 
should have braced us for the toilsome march, when we 
leave the pleasant spot behind, and labour toilsomely on 
again. And, if May-days of the soul come but seldom 
now, and it is oftener difficult than easy to serve God 
now, fear not, fail not, my brother or sister. Rejoice 
that God gives thee something not easy to do for him, 
and think of a time, beyond this brief life, when it will 
be ever natural and instructive to love and serve God, 
when it will be “ always May.” 





————» 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 


On the 6th October last a most interesting ceremony 
took place at the Guildhall of this our busy metropolis. 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen, surrounded by many 
distinguished members of the civic court, were assembled 
to do honour to a member of a religious body which, 
scarce two hundred years ago, was not allowed to tread 
the soil of England. "Who was that grey-headed gentle- 
man of venerable form, his visage beaming with bene- 
volence, whom the Lord Mayor was warmly shaking by 
the hand, and addressing in flattering language ? What 
had been his services that he should meet with: such a 
reception ? 

It was the octogenarian Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., 
who was receiving an address from the Common Council, 
felicitating him on his safe return from a dangerous 
journey, undertaken to accomplish a mission in which 
he had again exemplified his zeal in upholding the cause 
of the oppressed, and fighting the battle of religious and 
civil liberty against fanaticism and intolerance. 

Indeed, the annals of this country, which boasts of so 
many great and good men, cannot easily produce one 
who, in like circumstances, so cheerfully relinquished the 
luxurious comforts of his home, nay, sacrificed all per- 
sonal considerations, not for the sake of gaining fame, 
but unobtrusively to work good, and to further the 
highest interests of humanity. 

We need surely not apologize to our readers for 
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presenting them with a sketch of the life of this distin- 
guished contemporary. 

Moses Montefiore was ‘born.on the 24th October, 1784; 
so that he is. the junior, by but a few days, of another 
extraordinary man, our Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
whom he may well be considered as equalling in point 
of vigour and activity at this advanced period of life. 
‘‘he name of the family, which is as euphonious as it 
is poetical, signifying “ Mountain-flower,” implies an 
Italian origin. It has not been exactly ascertained 
when the family settled in England; it was probably not 
long after the time that Manasseh ben Israel, by his 
wise intercession, prevailed upon Cromwell to sanction 
the readmission of the Jews into England. 

It is noted by the Jews as an interesting fact that from 
the time that they settled again in Britain may be dated 
England’s commercial prosperity, by means of which, 
perhaps, more than by her military achievements or 
naval exploits, our happy country has gained the proud 
place it now holds in the muster-roll of nations. No 
doubt the Jews, excluded as they were by the narrow- 
mindedness of the dark ages from following any profes- 
sional career, or engaging in any handicraft, debarred 
also from agriculture by the watchful jealousy which 
prohibited them from possessing land, could nds gain 
their livelihood but by means of trade. By their natural 
sagacity they soon became proficient in the mysteries of 
ecommerce, and, whilst contributing to the prosperity 
of their native country, they at the same time amassed 
considerable fortunes. At the present day, when the 
liberal professions are thrown open to Jews, we see 
them distinguishing themselves as lawyers, scholars, 
artists, and even statesmen. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that different members of the family of Sir 
Moses Montefiore should be noted, some for their 
high standing in the commercial world, but others 
too for their talents amd attaimments as literary and 
scientific men. 


With the house of Rothschild Sir Moses became allied . 


by marrying Judith, the daughter of L. B. Cohen, Esq., 
2 lady in whom the highest excellencies that can grace 
a true woman’s character were united with literary 
attainments of a high order. Though their union has 
not been blessed with children, it has given rise to all 
the noble deeds and those successful missions by which 


the name of this truly worthy couple will be handed 


down to generations yet unborn. The words of the 
Psalmist may be fairly applied, “ Even unto them will 
I give in mine house and within my walls a place and 


a name better than of sons and of daughters.” With | 


large-hearted sympathies towards all mankind, there is 
hardly an important charity in England to which they 
have not contributed with princely generosity, and even 
beyond the confines of Europe their liberality extended. 


Naturally, the welfare of his co-religionists has more | 


especially engrossed Sir Moses Montefiore’s attention. 
And here we must point out a notable trait in the Jewish 
character, which is, the manner in which the tieof brother- 
hood is preserved among them. Dispersed as they are 
all over the globe, with no visible bond to knit them 
together, save their common faith, they aid and support 
each other as if they were members of but one family. 

But towards the Jews in the Holy Land, the original 
home of the Hebrew race, the cradle of their religion, 
the land with which their past and future seems to be 
so interwoven, Sir Moses Montefiore directed his chief 
solicitude. 

In the year 1829 the worthy couple paid their first 
visit to the Holy Land. Lady Montefiore’s most in- 
teresting diary of this journey was subsequently printed ; 





as it was, however, not published, but only intended for 
private circulation, we venture to give an extract there- 
from, which will at once convince the reader that, ‘be- 
sides other accomplishments, the authoress possessed. a 
peculiar keenness of perception and grace of description. 
The passage records the impressions that crowded upon 
the minds of the pilgrims on entering Jerusalem :— 

“There is no city in the world which can bear com- 
parison in point of interest with Jerusalem, fallen, deso- 
late, and abject even as it appears, changed as it has been 
since the days of its glory. The capitals of the ancient 
world inspire us, at the sight of their decaying monu- 
ments, with thoughts that lead us far back into the 
history of our race, with feelings that enlarge the sphere 
of our sympathies, by uniting our recollections of the past 
with the substantial forms of things present ; but there 
is a power in the human mind by which it is capable of 
renewing scenes as vividly without external aids as when 
they are most abundant. When once the mind is properly 
roused to the sentiments which should thus arise, in- 
dependently of external objects, every foot of ground 
which the traveller passes in Jerusalem or its neigh- 
bourhood will help to increase the fervour of his emo- 
tions. A vast change has taken place in the very cloth- 
ing of nature here, since its fall, and her present apparel 
is in striking harmony with the later chapters of its 
history. The olive, the fig-tree, and the vine still cover 
many of her hills with their richly-laden branches ; 
even the rose is seen flourishing in bright luxuriousness 
in the recesses of her valleys, and some of her plains 
indicate their fertility by plentiful harvests ; but there 
is everywhere some appallmg token of desolation, and 
the traveller can scarcely help feeling that he is in a 
country of which it might be almost said, without a 
figure, that, the heart of the land is broken, It is not 
difficult for a reflecting mind to imagine what a variety 
of strange, both solemn and pleasurable, emotions musi 
fill the mind of the pilgrim, as he approaches the vener- 
able capital of this singular country. The feeling of 
awe and melancholy, so natural to the region, is meces- 
sarily tempered with that delight which a traveller can 
scarcely help experiencing on finding himself near the 
accomplishment of a long and difficult journey.” 

We must bear in mind that travelling to the Hast, 
forty years ago, before railroads were thought of, and 
before regular steam communication was opened between 
Europe and the Levant, was a very different undertaking 
from what. it is now, when “to the pyramids and back” 
can be accomplished within a month. 

In the year 1837 Sir Moses Montefiore was elected 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, in which capacity, on 
the occasion of the first visit of her gracious Majesty 
to the City, he had the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon him—the first Jew who received this distinction. 

In the following year, though the plague was raging 
in Syria, the philanthropic couple were not disheartened 
from again visiting the Holy Land, with the object of 
relieving the great distress caused by a fearful earth- 
quake which, in the preceding year, had destroyed the 
cities of Zafed and Tiberias, and through which, it is 
supposed, several thousand persons perished. The 
mode in which he administered relief was not. by be- 
stowing alms indiscriminately, but after most careful in- 
quiries and investigations, and agreeably with statistical 
returns which he obtained. He also exerted himself to 
stimulate agricultural and other industrial pursuits 
amongst the recipients of his benefactions. 

In the meantime Sir Moses had been created the 
President of the Board of Deputies of British Jews—a 
body whose chief duty it is to act as a medium between 
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Government and the Hebrew community, as well as to 
-watch Jewish interests abroad. 

It was but too soon that the services of the Board 
and of its chief were called into urgent requisition. It 
happened at Damascus, in the year 1840, that a Roman 
Catholic priest, Friar Thomas, and his servant, having 
unaccountably disappeared, a certain class of persons, 
who had long harboured bitter feelings of animosity 
against the Jewish nation, spread the report that Israel- 
ites had murdered these men, in order to make use of 
their blood for the ensuing Passover. Such fiendish 
accusations were first started in the Middle Ages, no 
doubt as being thought the most effective mode to in- 
flame a rabble against the Jews. It would be an insult 
to our readers to endeavour to refute such malicious 
aspersions. Surely a nation which, in obedience with 
the dictates of their law (Levit. vii. 26, and xvii. 10), 
shrinks from partaking of the blood of animals, cannot 
be supposed guilty of the enormity of sullying them- 
selves with human blood, and of perpetrating murder, 
that darkest of all crimes. Yet, up to the present day, 
these accusations have been repeatedly advanced, though, 
of course, never substantiated. 

At Damascus a violent onslaught was made upon the 
Jews; many were frightfully tortured, their infants ill- 
treated before their faces, in order to wring a confession 
from them. A large portion of the Jewish quarter was 
pulled down, with a view to find the bodies of the lost 
men, who, no doubt, perished at the hands of robbers 
that infested the neighbourhood. These horrors excited 
universal sympathy throughout Europe. A large and 
influential meeting was held at the Mansion House, and 
Sir Moses Montefiore expressed his willingness to un- 
dertake a journey to the East, to see that justice was 
done to his maligned and suffering brethren. 

His earnest pleading soon induced Mehemet Ali, the 
powerful Pasha of Egypt, who at that time held Syria 
under his sway, to issue an order for the immediate 
liberation of the imprisoned Jews; and so impressed was 
the Pasha by the conduct of the high-minded Israelite, 
that he extended to him from that time his warmest friend- 
ship. The viceroys that have succeeded Mehemet Ali 
are on the same intimate terms with Sir Moses, and for 
several years Said Pasha placed his only son, Toussonn, 
under the care of his Jewish friend—indeed a remark- 
able circumstance that a Pharaoh should intrust his 
son to a Moses. Surely no better disavowal of the 
Damascus accusations could have been given. 

Yet Sir Moses, not content with the success that had 
so far attended his mission, proceeded to Constantinople, 
and there obtained a firman, which not only did full jus- 
tice to the sufferers from the persecutions at Damascus 
and at Rhodes (where similar charges against the Jews 
had been made), but which, once and for ever, declared 
all such accusations as utterly false and groundless. . 

It must have been particularly gratifying to the ener- 
getic champion of the cause of his brethren that not 
only they themselves gratefully acknowledged his un- 
wearied exertions, but also those differing from him in 
creed—more particularly our gracious Queen. Her 
Majesty, as a mark of her approbation, granted to him 
the high distinction of bearing supporters to his family 
arms, a privilege which is only conceded ta peers of the 
realm and to the knights of the various orders. 

In the year 1846 a difficult and delicate mission in- 
duced Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore to brave the 
horrors of a Northern winter. A series of most severe 
ukases had been decreed, one of which went so far as to 
require the removal of thousands of Jewish families 
into the interior of Russia. At St. Petersburg Sir 
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Moses had a prolonged interview with the Emperor 
Nicholas, which had the desired effect ; for the obnoxious 
ukases were first suspended, and subsequently altogether 
abrogated. After a short stay at the capital, during 
which every possible attention was shown to the illus- 
trious couple, they proceeded to visit the principal 
towns in Western Russia and Poland, where Jews re- 
sided—such as Warsaw, Wilna, etc. 

This tour was undertaken at the express desire of the 
Czar, who ordered that every facility should be afforded 
to them on their journey, which really resembled more 
the triumphal progress of a sovereign than a tour of 
inspection of a stranger: and this can easily be ex- 
plained. The Jews in Russia had for centuries laboured 
under a most crushing tyranny. Their every-day life 
was unillumined by a single ray of hope for better days. 
All at once there appears amongst them one of their 
own kith and kin, coming, too, from England, that land 
of liberty and toleration—a man whose very presence 
inspired respect, who was honoured by the autocrat and 
entertained by his governors. Surely a visit from such 
a personage could not but evoke joyous feelings in the 
hearts of the down-trodden Jews, and produce most bene- 
ficial effects. A link between the Jews in the East and 
in the West was established ; and from that period may be 
dated the political and social development of the Hebrew 
race in the immense Russian empire. 

The Queen, in recognition of Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
humane labours, created him a Baronet on his return 
from this journey. 

In the year 1854 a grievous famine produced the 
direst distress amongst the Jews in the Holy Land, and 
their bitter cry of anguish penetrated to this country. 
An appeal emanated from the ever-charitably disposed 
Sir Moses Montefiore and from Dr. Adler, the Chief 
Rabbi of the Jews in this country, which in a short space 
of time met with a response to the amount of above 
£20,000. In order to satisfy himself that these funds 
were applied in the most judicious manner, Sir Moses 
again proceeded to the Holy Land, allayed the distress, 
and founded several industrial establishments. Then he 
proceeded to Constantinople, and obtained from the 
Sultan a firman empowering him to acquire land in 
Palestine. 

This was no easy matter to attain, at a time when the 
Turkish Government was particularly jealous of any 
foreigner gaining a footing in its dominions. Upon the 
estate which was purchased, in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, a windmill and almshouses were erected, and 
the rest of the land was devoted to agricultural pur- 
poses. We have adverted to these endeavours more 
particularly, as they seem to pave the way to what we 
all hope to see realized, we trust, at a no very distant 
period—that the Jews will be restored to the land of 
their fathers : when “the Lord shall comfort Zion, when 
he will comfort all her waste places, and he will make 
her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden 
of the Lord. Joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” 

In 1858 took place the cruel abduction of the child 
Mortara from its parents, by the emissaries of the Papal 
Government. The occurrence will be fresh in the minds of 
many of our readers, and need not be enlarged upon here. 
Sufficient to say, that Sir Moses did not hesitate to pro- 
ceed to Rome to obtain the restitution of the child. 
Although energetically supported by the English and 
French Governments, he failed in his endeavours. 
“ Non possumus” was, of course, the reply he received. 
Then was shown that public opinion is not so weak a 
power as some are disposed to consider it; for the loss to 
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the Pope of the greater part of the States of the Church 
may be partly ascribed to the indignation excited by the’ 
Mortara abduction. 

On his return from Italy Sir Moses was engaged in 
raising a fund in aid of the Jews of Morocco, many of 
whom found a ready refuge at Gibraltar during the 
hostilities that were carried on between Spain and the 
Moors. When, a few months later, accounts reached 
this country of the sufferings of the Christians in Syria, 
who had been cruelly attacked by the Druses, it was 
again Sir Moses who stepped forth to their aid, with 
the same earnestness and alacrity which he brought 
to bear when the cause of his own nation was-concerned. 
It was he who originated and, in concert with Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, presided over the Syrian Relief 

*Fund. Animated by this example, the confessors of all 
religions, from all parts of the globe, contributed to the 
fund, and with such liberality that even now there exists 


a handsome residue, which it is intended to apply as 


occasion may arise. 

Ever since the return of the worthy couple from Rome, 
Lady Montefiore’s health had been fast sinking, and, 
after several years of euffermg, which she bore with 
characteristic fortitude, she expired on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1862. Over her grave, at Ramsgate, her sorrow- 
ing husband has raised a mausoleum as simple as it is 
touching. It is a fac-simile of the tomb of Rachel, as 
it stands this day “in the way of Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem,” and it is peculiarly appropriate as the tomb 
of one who im her lifetime was a mother in Israel, and, 
like that Rachel ef old, sympathizingly “wept for her 
children.” 

But there was soon a more trying task which was to 
engross all the energies of the indefatigable octogenarian. 
In October 1863 the Jews in different towns of Moroceo 
suffered from a series of i which were, no 
doubt, fomented by the arbitrary conduct of some of the 
representatives of the Spanish Government at Moroceo. 
Again grave accusations were brought against the Jews; 
some were jedicially murdered, others were tortured, 
to wring from them confessions of crimes they had never 
thought of committing. 

Sir Moses, whose exertions were energetically seconded 
by our Government, which is ever ready to succour the 
unprotected, started im the depth of winter for Spain. 
It is nearly four hundred years ago that an Israelite last 
stood before the throne of Spanish royalty, and pleaded 
in vain before another Isabella, to prevent the expulsion 
of his brethren from her realm. Sir Moses Montefiore’s 
intercession in behalf of his persecuted co-weligionists 
was more favourably entertained by her successor. The 
Spanish Consul-General, Signor Merry, readily released 
those whom he had imprisoned, and even aided Sir 
Moses Montefiore in his endeavours to improve the con- 
dition of the Jews at 'l'angier and Tetuan. Thence Sir 
Meses proceeded to Mogador in H.M. frigate “ Ma- 
gicienne,” which the Foreign Office had kindly placed 
at his disposal. The mere appearance of the venerable 
man, especially when aided so strenuously by the British 
Government, sufficed to remove all grievances. But 
the vettran champion was not yet satisfied. The dif- 
ficulties of a journey through a desert land, without any 
mode of conveyance at his command, did not deter him 
from undertaking a journey to the capital town Morocco, 
in order that he might personally thank the Sultan for his 
ready compliance with his wishes, and with the view of 
obtaining a firman, by which toleration and liberty should 
be granted, not only to the Jewish inhabitants, but also 
to the Christians, and to all who differed in faith from the 
Mohammedan religion. In these endeayours he happily 





succeeded. The Emperor gave him a most hospitable 
welcome, placed one of his palaces at the disposal of his 
visitor, and, in true Oriental style, received him at the 
head of his army, graciously complying with every 
request. 

We need not say with what affectionate regard Sir 
Moses was greeted on his return. All classes vied in 
testifying their gratitude and appreciation of his dis- 
interested services. Congratulatory addresses were sent 
to him from all parts of the world; but, what must 
be most pleasing to the venerSble octogenarian, and 
can indeed be his only earthly recompense for all the 
fatigues and anxieties he has undergone, is that his 
memory will be lovingly cherished and treasured by a 


grateful posterity. 


HINTS ON LEGAL TOPICS. 
X.—MORIGAGES OF PERSONALTY, AND PAWNS. 


Tue next branch of the subject which we propose to 
touch upon is that of mortgages. Here, again, the com- 
parison between the rules of real and personal property 
is worthy of note. 

A mortgage of real property is a somewhat compli- 
cated transaction. It arises thus. A. has land, and 
wants to borrow money. B. has money, and wishes to 
put i out at interest. Accordingly, B. advances the 
money to A, and A. at the same time hands to B.a 
deed, whereby, im the first place, he agrees to pay the 
money back with interest, within a short specified time, 
generally six months. A. then, by the same deed, conveys 
his landed estate to B., to become B.’s absolute property, 
subject only to a condition, that if A. shall at the end of 
the six. months repay the debt and interest, as he has 
agreed to do, then B. shall convey the estate back 
again to A. This condition is called the proviso for 
redemption. The deed then goes on to say, that if A. 
shall fail to pay the debt and interest at the end of the 
six months, he shall then go on paying interest regularly 
on the debt; and, almost invariably, there is a power 
for B. (after failure by A. to pay the principal at the end 
of the six months, or to pay the imterest regularly), upon 
giving six months’ netice to A., to sell the property and 
devote the proceeds of sale to the discharge of his own 
debt and interest, paying ever the residue to A. 

In this transaction A. is called the mortgagor, B. 
the mortgagee. 

Matters being thus settled, time passes on, the six 
months elapse, B.’s debt is not paid, the condition of 
redemption is broken, and the right forfeited. B. there- 
upon becomes, at law, absolute owner of the property: in 
other words, the mortgage becomes absolute. B. holds 
the title-deeds ; but it by no means follows that he goes 
into possession of his property. It commonly happens 
that B., whilst he gets his interest regularly paid, does 
not care one straw for possession, and the mortgagor 
remains in the enjoyment of the estate. 

‘Then one of two things happens. Either A. wants to 
pay off his mortgage debt, and to get back his estate 
free from incumbrance. In that case he gives notice of 
his intention to B., who then has to look out for another 
investment for his money. If B., however, refuses or 
neglects, on being offered his principal, interest, and 
costs, to reconvey the estate to A., he will be compelled 
by the Court of Chancery to do so. It is in vain for B. 
to say, “I hold the estate by force of the deed, which 
has taken it out of A. and vested it in-me.” The Court 
will look at the intention, meaning, and faith of the 
arrangement, and will say, “This transaction, though it 
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is in terms a conveyance, is in truth only a mortgage 
it purports to effect a change in the ownership of the 
estate, but in reality it is only a pledge of the estate to 
secure a debt.” Therefore, let B.’s estate be rendered 
back to A. This powerful interference of a court of 
equity results in what is termed the redemption of the 
estate, and it is founded on a right which is common to 
every mortgagor, called his equity of redenvption. 

If, on the other hand, B. wants his money back, he 
gives notice to A., in which case all that A. has to do is 
to look out for another lender, C., who will advance a 
sum equal to B.’s debt. With this new loan B. is paid 
off, and C. stands “in B.’s shoes.” This is called a 
transfer of a mortgage. But if A. cannot raise a new 
loan, or fails to repay B., then it is B.’s right tocome to 
the Court of Chancery to have A.’s right to recover or 
redeem his estate extinguished for ever, which is called 
a foreclosure ; or to have a sale under the order of the 
court, for payment of his debt, interest, and costs. Or, 
if B. prefers the private remedy, he proceeds to exercise 
the power of sale contained in the mortgage deed. But, 
if he wants to keep the estate unsold, he must proceed 
to foreclose the mortgagor in the way above described. 
Thus B.’s rights are secured. 

A mortgage of goods bears some resemblance to a 
mortgage of land. A., we will suppose, has a quantity 
of furniture, and requests B. to advance him money on 
the security of it, to which B. consents. A. accordingly, 
on receipt of B.’s money, hands him a deed, whereby 
he agrees to repay the debt and interest, within, say, 
six months; and he also assigns the furniture to B., to 
become his’ absolute property, subject to a condition, as 
before, that if the debt and interest be paid at the end 
of six months, the property shall be assigned back again 
to A. But, if it be not paid, B. is empowered, at the end 
of the six months, to take possession of the goods, with 
a proviso, nevertheless, that’ until possession be so taken 
by B., the goods are to remain in the possession of A. 
Then comes a covenant by A., that, in case of default, 
interest shall be regularly paid. ‘Then various stipula- 
tions are inserted, to prevent the removal of the goods, 
to keep up their value by substituting new for worn-out 
and destroyed furniture, and for insurance against fire. 
Finally, in order to secure B.’s rights, a power of selling 
the furniture (similar to that of selling the land in the 
former case), in the event of failure by A. to pay the 
principal at the end of the time specified, or to pay the 
interest regularly, upon giving a six months’ or fre- 
quently a shorter notice, is always inserted. 

This power gives the instrument the name by which it 
is commonly known, that is to say, a bill of sale. 

Now, a bill of sale, or mortgage of chattels, is open to 
the objection already stated. The goods, though in the 
apparent ownership of A., are really the property of B. 
The presumption of ownership, to which possession na- 
turally gives rise in the minds of A.’s creditors, is falsified 
by the concealed fact of the mortgage; and A., it may 
be, is getting credit on false pretences. 

It was probably for this reason that the Legislature, 
in the year 1854, provided that every bill of sale executed 
after the 10th of July in that year must be registered ; 
and, if it be not, the bill of sale will be of no use im pro- 
tecting the lender of the money (supposing the borrower 
to be still in possession) against the creditors of the 
borrower, if he should become bankrupt, or should make 
an‘assignment for the benefit of creditors, or should 
have the goods seized under an execution. 

The time within which a bill of sale must be regis- 
tered, in order to be valid, is twenty-one days from its 
execution; and one of the tricks by which it was sought 





to obtain the protection of the Act, and at the same time 
to avoid the publicity attendant upon registration, was 
this. A public-house keeper gave a bill of sale of his 
furniture to the lender of the money, and then, at the 
end of every twenty days, gave a new bill of sale in 
place of the former one, which was handed up. ‘Thus 
there was a succession of instruments, each a repetition 
of the former, and none of them was ever registered, 
The public-house keeper attempted to set up one of 
these bills of sale against his other creditors; but it 
need scarcely be said that the trick was unsuccessful in 
a court of equity. 

What the Bills of Sale Act says, is, that the deed, 
unless registered, shall be void against creditors. It 
does not go on to say that, if registered, it shall be 
good. So that registration, even of a mortgage of 
chattels, will not protect the lender of the money against 
the well-known rule, that, when a man commits an act 
of bankruptcy, all the goods in his “possession, order, 
or disposition,” of which he is “reputed owner,” or of 
which he has taken upon himself “the sale, alteration, 
or disposition, as owner,” may be sold and disposed of 
for the benefit of his general creditors. 

Thus are there considerable disadvantages attending 
the raising of money by means of. a bill of sale. The 
borrower is placed in an unpleasant predicament, inas- 
much as all persons who are curious enough (and those 
who are likely to be interested in his affairs generally 
have the curiosity) may ascertain the fact of his having 
mortgaged his property by paying a small fee at the 
registration office. At the same time the lender of the 
money is not in a position of absolute security. 

It is often asked whether a bill of sale extends to. 
future as well as to existing property; and there have. 
been great deliberations of late years on this question. 
It is an acknowleged principle of law, that an assignment 
of a thing which has no existence at the time of the 
execution of the deed is altogether void.* “ But where 
future property,” says Lord Chelmsford, “is assigned, 
and after it comes inte existence, possession is either 
delivered by the assignor, or is allowed by him to be 
taken by the assignee, in either case the property 
will pass.” An assignment of existing property may 
also be accompanied by a power granted to the assignee 
of seizing after acquired property; and this power, 
operating by way of licence, will enable the assignee to 
gain possession. So, also,.a contract with respect to 


~after acquired goods is enforceable in equity. 


The great case in which all these questions were dis- 
cussed was decided by the House of Lords in August 
1862, A Mr. Taylor, a damask manufacturer near 
Halifax, being in embarrassed circumstances, sold all the 
machinery in his mill, of which he was tenant under a 
lease, by: auction, to two persons named Messrs. Holroyd: 
Afterwards, Taylor wished to purchase back the machi-+ 
nery, and, by a deed dated in September 1858, Messrs. 
Holroyd, for the sum of £5000, agreed to be paid by 
Taylor, assigned the machinery (of which a list was 
annexed) to a trustee for Taylor, upon trust, if Taylor 
paid the £5000, for himself absolutely; but if not, then 
to sell the goods. The deed also provided that all the 
machinery which, during the continuance of the security, 
should be fixed or placed in the mill and premises, in 
addition to, or in substitution of, the present machinery, 
should be subject to the same trusts. Mr. Taylor went 
on working, and sold some of the machinery, and bought 





* A man may grant the trees, grass, and corn standing on the ground; 
he may also grant the fruit upon his trees, and the wool upon the backs 
of his sheep ; but he cannot grant the wool on the back of the sheep 
which he shall have at a future day, 
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new. Of this he gave due notice to the Holroyds. The 
£5000 was at length demanded, and not paid; and, 
shortly after, another creditor sued out an execution 
against Taylor, and the sheriff seized the added and 
substituted machinery. The House of Lords decided 
that he was wrong in so doing, and that the added and 
substituted machinery, as soon as it was put into the 
mill, became subject to the deed. 

So that there is no great difficulty about framing a 
bill of sale which shall include future acquired property. 

Just as in the case of a gift or a sale, it is quite pos- 
sible there may be a mortgage of chattels without deed; 
though such a security for a loan is not very common. 

Tn the year 1836, a Mr. Wilson, the owner of a chro- 
nometer, and the captain of a ship called the “Don 
Giovanni,” being about to proceed ona voyage, obtained 
an advance of money from his owners, Mr. Capper and 
another, on signing the following memorandum: “In 
consideration of your advancing me £100 on account of 
the voyage, instead of the usual advance of £50, I make 
over to you, as your property, until the said sum is re- 
paid, my chronometer, and all my nautical instruments 
now on board the ‘ Don Giovanni,’ you allowing me the 
use of the same for this voyage.” The chronometer, 
at the time, was with Messrs. Barraud, the makers, 
and, before sailing, Captain Wilson, with Mr. Capper’s 
clerk, went to Barraud’s; and, whilst the clerk re- 
mained outside, Wilson went in, and, coming out, 
gave the chronometer to the clerk, and he immediately 
redelivered it to Wilson, who forthwith set out on his 
voyage. When he returned the chronometer was 
taken back to Barraud’s; and then ensued a series of 
transactions not necessary to illustrate the case, further 
than this—that Captain Wilson, being in difficulties, 
in order to satisfy a creditor, gave Messrs. Barraud an 
order to deliver the chronometer to the clerk of this 
creditor. This the Messrs. Barraud did without hesita- 
tion, being ignorant at the time of the transaction with 
Capper; and directly this became known the question 
arose between the creditors and the ship-owners. The 
Court was clearly of opinion that, by virtue of the agree- 
ment, the property in the chronometer had passed to the 
ship-owners, subject to the captain’s right of redemption. 
In other words, it was a mortgage of the chronometer. 

Again, in the year 1851, a Mr. Baker, the owner of a 
movable windmill, borrowed £150 of a Mr. Flory, and, 
in consideration of the loan, Mr. Baker signed a memo- 
randum, whereby he assigned, by way of security, all his 
right and interest in the windmill, and promised to exe- 
cute a regular assignment of it, which should, to all in- 
tents and purposes, be effective, and a valid security for 
the sum therein mentioned. 

This transaction was decided by the Court of Exche- 
quer to have been a mortgage of the windmiil, though 
made without deed. 

Mortgaged goods may, of course, be redeemed in the 
same way as land; and the lender’s remedy is by fore- 
closure, or sale, as in the case of real property. 

The most usual way of raising small sums of money 
upon movable goods is, as everybody knows, by pawn- 
ing them; and, from what has been already said, it will 
be seen at once that a mortgage and a pawn, though 
not dissimilar in their objects and results, are, in fact, 
very different transactions. In the case of a mortgage 
the property in the goods passes from the mortgagor to 
the mortgagee, no matter who is in possession. In the 
case of a pawn the property in the goods remains in the 
depositor, but the pawnee has the possession, and has 
the right to keep it; for, if he once parts with the 
possession, his lien is gone, and he has no further right 





to the goods. This it is which gives point to the anec- 
dotes with which we are familiar, respecting the confi- 
dence which some pawnbrokers have placed in the 
honour of their customers, by allowing the family plate 
and jewels to pass out of their possession for one night 
only, in order to give lustre to some special occasion. 

In the case of a mortgage, when the period fixed for 
redemption is passed, the mortgage becomes absolute, 
and the mortgagor is left to his equity. So also, when 
the time fixed for the redemption of pawned goods has 
transpired, the pawnce acquires the right of selling the 
goods; but, until he does so, the original owner, although 
the time has transpired, still retains the right to redeem 
them. 

When xo time is fixed for the redemption of pawned 
goods, it is said that the borrower has his whole life to 
redeem them in; but that, after the borrower’s death, 
they are irredeemable. 

The leading case on this point was tried in the year 
1611. A certain Sir John Ratcliffe pawned a “ hat-band 
set round with jewels” with a man named Whitlock, a 
goldsmith in Cheapside, for a sum of twenty pounds, no 
time being fixed for redemption. Whitlock becoming very 
ill, sent for a neighbour of his named Davis, and, having 
desired his wife to fetch the hat-band, handed it over in 
her presence to Davis, tellmg him to take care of it 
until Sir John Ratcliffe repaid the money. Soon after 
Whitlock died, having made his wife his executrix. Sir 
John Ratcliffe came to the widow and offered to pay her 
the debt and interest, but she refused to take it. He 
then went to Davis, and, telling him of the tender he 
had made to the executrix, and her refusal, insisted upon 
having the hat-band returned. Davis refused; and Sir 
John brought an action of trover. The counsel for 
Davis argued that, in consequence of Whitlock’s death, 
the pawned article was irredeemable. But-the Court, 
consisting of Williams, Croke, and other eminent judges, 
decided that, no time having been fixed for repay- 
ment, Sir John Ratcliffe had his whole life to redeem 
the article in, and that the death of the pawnbroker 
made no difference; only, that if it had been Sir John 
who had died, no one could then have redeemed the 
jewels, and they must have remained with the leaders 
of the money. 

Comparing the remedies of the borrower, in the two 
cases of a mortgage and a pawn, it will be seen that, 
whilst the mortgagor’s remedy is by a suit in equity, 
the pawnor has a legal remedy in the shape of an action 
of trover, as brought by Sir John Ratcliffe in the above 
instance. The pawnor may also, in some cases, have & 
right, like the mortgagor, to file a bill in Chancery for 
redemption of the goods. 

Our modern system of pawnbroking is regulated by 
various Acts of Parliament, of which the most important 
is one passed in the 39th and 40th years of King 
George 11. Pawnbrokers are obliged to take out yearly 
licences, for which they pay £15 in town, and £7 10s. in 
the country. Their rates of profit are fixed at 3d. for 
every loan not exceeding 2s. 6d. for any time not ex- 
ceeding one month; then at the rate of 3d. per 
month for every 2s. 6d. up to £2; from £2 to £2 2s. 
at the rate of 8d.; and from £2 2s. up to £10 at 
the rate of 3d. per £1 for every month. Various 
other minute regulations occur. At the end of a 
month, if you apply to redeem the goods, you are not 
charged interest for more than the month until the ex- 
piration of seven days. In other words, if you wish to 
redeem at the end of any month, you are allowed seven 
days to doit in. Similarly, if you apply to redeem at 
the end of any two months, you are allowed a fortnight. 
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Any person who pawns, pledges, exchanges, or un- 
lawfully disposes of the goods of any other person, not 
being employed or authorized to do ‘so, is liable to be 
fined from £1 to £5, and the value of the goods, or to be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding three months, 
with whipping. But, it may be added, the whipping of 
females has been wholly abolished since the year 1820. 

It is provided that the forging, counterfeiting, or 
altering of duplicates, ¢.e., pawn tickets, or the uttering, 
vending, or selling of the same, with the knowledge of 
their being forged, etc., is punishable with imprison- 
ment; also that, if any person offering goods to be 
pawned shall not be able, or shall refuse, “to give a 
satisfactory account of himself,” or of the means by 
which he came possessed of the goods; or shall wilfully 
give false information to the pawnbroker as to whether 
the goods are his, or of the name and place of abode of 
the owner of the goods; or if there shall be any other 
veasow to suspect that such goods or chattels are stolen, 
or otherwise illegally or clandestinely obtained ; or if any 
person, without colour of title, shall attempt to redeem 
goods, the pawnbroker may detain such person and 
deliver him to a constable, or policeman, to be examined 
by the justices or magistrate ; and, if found guilty, such 
person is to be punished by imprisonment or otherwise. 

Pawnbrokers knowingly taking in pledge or pawn 
goods in the course of manufacture, or any linen or 
apparel intrusted to others to “wash, scour, iron, 
mend, manufacture, work up, finish, or make up,” 
upon conviction are to forfeit double the sum lent, 
and restore the goods, 

Search warrants, to search for unfinished goods un- 
lawfully come by, may be issued by justices of the peace ; 
and where it is made out to the satisfaction of the jus- 
tices, or magistrate, that goods have been unlawfully 
pawned, the pawnbroker is compelled .to restore them, 
either without compensation, or with such compensation 
as the magistrate may think fit. 

Where any goods are pawned for receiving sums 
of money not exceeding ten pounds “and the profit 
thereof,” and if, within a year, the pawnor shall tender 
the money, and the pawnbroker, without showing rea- 
sonable cause for so doing, to the satisfaction of the 
justices, neglect or refuse to deliver back the goods, he 
is liable, upon conviction, to be imprisoned until the 
goods are redelivered or satisfaction made. 

Persons producing pawn tickets are to be deemed the 
owners of the goods, unless the pawnbroker has had 
notice from the real owner not to deliver up the 
goods. 

At the end of a year all pawned goods are deemed to 
be forfeited; and the statute provides that all pledges 
above ten shillings in value are, after that period, to be 
sold by auction. Pictures, prints, books, statues, etc., 
are liable to be sold four times a year only, namely, on 
the first Monday in January, April, July, and October. 

But a pawnbroker has no right to sell unredeemed 
pledges, even after the end of the year, if the owner 
tenders the principal and interest before the sale. Also, 
if, before or upon the expiration of the year, the owner 
give notice to the pawnbroker not to sell at the end of the 
year, three months more are allowed to the owner within 
which to redeem. 

The proceeds of sales of pawns, over ten shillings, are 
to be entered in books, and the overplus paid to the 
owners. Pawnbrokers are strictly forbidden to purchase 
goods whilst they are deposited with them, or to take 
pledges from children under twelve years old, or from 
intoxicated persons. 

The hours during which alone pawnbrokers are 





allowed to keep open are from eight o’clock to eight 
during the two winter quarters of the year, and from 
seven to nine during the two summer quarters; except 
that they may remain open until eleven on Saturday 
nights and the nights before Good Friday, Christmas- 
day, and every fast day. Pawnbrokers are further en- 
joined to set up in a conspicuous place of view a table of 
their charges, also to have their names and occupation set 
up over the doors of their places of business. 





GOING FOR A SAILOR. 


Noruine is more common among boys and lads than a 
hankering after a seafaring life. At the critical time 
when it becomes necessary to fix upon a calling, parents 
and guardians are continually met by this inclination for 
the sea; it prevails inland among boys who have never 
even caught sight of the ocean, as well as among those 
bred on the coast, and would seem to be a kind of: 
national instinct manifesting itself at the period of 
entering upon active life. General as is the inclination, 
however, it is very far from being generally a permanent 
one. Boys are apt to mistake a romantic fancy for a 
settled purpose, and numbers of them find out their 
mistake ere long; to them the attraction which was so 
strong at a distance fades away when they come face to 
face with the fact, and the inclination vanishes never to 
return. They are disgusted with the real hardships of 
the sailor’s lot, and shortly find a life on board ship 
hateful to them. To others, again, such a life is the 
beau idéal of freedom and ever-changing interest, and,. 
being once embraced, is never voluntarily relinquished. 
On account of this uncertainty as to the future, it is not 
wise—especially where the inclination for a sailor’s life 
is manifested by youths bred inland, who, for the most 
part, catch their contagion for the sea from books—for 
parents or guardians to apprentice a lad to the sea until 
he has first made a trial voyage. This is tobe brought 
about by alittle trouble and at no great cost; and indeed. 
the experiment is constantly being tried. The result is,. 
as many an anxious mother has discovered, to her intense: 
satisfaction, that a large proportion of would-be sailors 
come home from their trial trip completely disenchanted, 
and quite willing to settle down to the duties of a lifo 
on shore. 

When a boy is called upon to make choice of a trade 
or profession for life, he ought not always to be blamed 
for wishing to follow the instinct which seems inhe- 
rent in the blood of our island race. If he cannot be per- 
suaded to accept a landsman’s lot, it may be better that he 
should be suffered to have his way. But for this instinct 
what would England be? where were our commerce ? 
where our navy ? what were our existence as a people ? 
Parents may do wrong in decrying or resisting an 
inclination which the subject of it cannot suppress, while 
he is miserable in the attempt to do so. Such oppo- 
sition often fails in its object, the boy, sooner or 
later, running away, and endeavouring to do for himself 
what his natural guardians, had they known his true 
interest and their own, would have done for him. Now 
the chance of a runaway lad is anything but a promising 
one. He may by good fortune succeed in getting fairly 
afloat, and by the display of activity, intelligence, cheer- 
fulness, and prompt obedience—the most valuable of all 
qualities on shipboard—may succeed in making for him- 
self a tolerable position. But what is far more likely is, 
that he will lead the life of a vagabond first, in vain 
endeavours to obtain a berth, and at last get thrust on 
board some wretched coasting craft, where he becomes: 
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the butt and slave of a demoralized and _ half-disciplined 
crew, and is made the victim of every species of depriva- 
tion and discomfort. Such arunaway we once saw on the 
beach at the Avon’s mouth. He had been the son of a 
prosperous tradesman in Bristol, surrounded with com- 
forts and luxuries; there he sat under a pelting shower 
in an open boat, his bare feet sodden with the brine, 
his shivering form huddled up under a sou’-wester, while 
he waited heur after hour for his captain, who was gone 
up to the public-house on a fuddling bout, and whom, 
about an hour after midnight, he would have to row back 
to the vessel in the offing. Another lad; the son of a 
gentleman farmer of our acquaintance, and who ran 
away from home with some twenty pounds in his pocket, 
paid half the money to a pretended agent, who carried 
him on board a vessel in the Channel. When the lad 
recovered from sickness, after beating out to sea for a 
couple of days, he found that the agent had “ sold” him, 
the captain swearing he had hired him of Mr. 
to look after the cattle—a lot of bulls, rams, and Alderney 
cows, which were going out as brecding-stock. For 
wages he was to have a free passage, and would be landed 
with the cattle on reaching the American port! The 
poor boy had no remedy; he was compelled to fodder 
the cattle and clean out their stalls, and even to sleep 
with a cow, for want of other accommodation. One ofthe 
bulls injured him severely ; and, there being no doctor 
on board, nothing could be done for him until his arrival 
at New York, where he fortunately found friends, though 
he died shortly after from the injury he had received. 
The records of runaways would furnish even worse 
instances than the above. We cite them to show how 
necessary it is that lads making choice of a seafaring 
life should be put in the way of getting a fair start in 
their calling. Unfortunately, all the avenues to the sea 
service swarm with wretches who subsist by making a 
prey of the sailor in all stages of his career. Some of 
these villains are most plausible in manner, and respect- 
able, even genteel in appearance, assuming an import- 
ance and authority that often deceive the most wary. 
They profess to secure for applicants engagements on 
board merchant vessels, on the payment of certain sums 
by way of premium or outfit, and, having once fingered 
the money, are not afterwards to be heard of. To avoid 
the risk of being so swindled, parents and guardians 
seeking engagements for lads, or persons making in- 
quiries in their own behalf, should turn a deaf ear to all 
proposals made to them by strangers. If they have no 
friend who is owner, captain, or mate of a ship, to whom 
they can apply, they should have recourse to the nearest 
superintendent of a government mercantile marine 
office, one of whom is stationed at all the ports of the 
United Kingdom. A list of these offices, with the names 
of the agents licensed by the Board of Trade, may be 
obtained on application to Mr. Mayo, Registrar-General 
of seamen, 6, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. Any 
person assuming to be an agent, whose name is not down 
in the list, should be regarded as an impostor, and may 
be punished as such under the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, the 147th section of which provides that : 
“1. If any unauthorized person engages or supplies 
any mate, seaman, midshipman, or apprentice, to be 
entered on board any ship in the United Kingdom,,. he 
will be liable to be prosecuted, and, if convicted, to a 
penalty of twenty pounds for each offence. 2. If any 
person employs any unauthorized person, he will be 
liable to be prosecuted, and, if convicted, to a penalty of 
twenty pounds for each offence. 3. If any person know- 
ingly receives or accepts to be entered on board any 
ship any mate, seaman, midshipman, or apprentice, 
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illegally engaged or supplied, he will be liable to a prose- 
cution, and, if convicted, to a penalty of twenty pounds 
for each offence.” The 148th section further enacts 
that “any person other than the Superintendent of a 
Government Mercantile Marine Office, demanding or re- 
ceiving, directly or indirectly, any remuneration whatever 
for obtaining employment for mates, seamen, midshipmen, 
or apprentices, will be liable to a prosecution, and, if 
convicted, to a penalty of five pounds for each offence.’’* 
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It may be thought by people who have not well con- 
sidered the subject that it is avery easy matter to make 
an iron safe. What do we seem to want in such an 
article? A box with three iron walls, an iron door, a 
good lock, with shelves, and cupboards, and drawers to 
match: this done, and we would seem to have it. The 
case is seen not to be so easy, very easy, when we come 
to reflect upon the number of mechanicians of high 
acquirements who have given their attention to this 
branch of manufacture, and the number of accidents 
that occur to iron safes, notwithstanding their presumed. 
safety. What are the enemies against which the iron 
safe maker has to guard, and how does he set about his 
task? Suppose that you or I had some valuable papers, 
leases, or paper money—suppose we had jewels that we 
wished to guard, how should we do-it, and what should 
we consider our enemies? We should wish to guard 
them against damp ; but that would be a small matter. 
A dry warm room would suffice against that enemy; 
and we might further lock our valuables away in a stout 
wooden box: enough as against the damp; but when 
we should come to think about the thieves and the fire, 
these are more important matters, and at the same time 
more difficult. Thieves! we will speak of them by-and- 
by; first let us pay attention to the contingencies of 
fire. Of course we would eschew any such obvious 
means of unsafety as a wooden box. Out of no such 
inflammable material could we manufacture what in any 
degree would merit the appellation of a safe. We would 
have an iron box, of course; but, with the production of 
such, our difficulties would have by no means ended. 
Iron gets red hot rapidly ; and any inflammable material 
lodged inside-would be inevitably charred. The true 
aim would be to make the walls of our iron box of some 
material slow to conduct heat; and, acting under this 
indication, we should inevitably secure our object if cir- 
cumstances did not impose a limit to thickness of the 
walls of our receptacle. The term “ non-conducior of 
heat” is frequently employed; and I, in deference to 
custom, have just used it. The term is improper, never- 
theless, no material being “absolutely” a non-conductor 
of heat. All we are justified in observing relative to 
this matter is, that certain materials are worse con- 
ductors than others: clay, and everything made of clay— 
brick, for example—are bad conductors ; therefore, if the 
element of thickness of walls were no consideration, % 
safe perfectly secure against fire might be manufactured 
of bricks, laid thick enough either alone or between iron 
walls: the latter with the intent of holding the bricks 
together. The iron safe maker is well aware of the 
difficulties which considerations of portability interpose ; 
therefore his means of using non-conducting materials 
are restricted, and he supplements very ingeniously the 





* Information as to youths wishing to join the Royal Navy will be 
found in Nos. 650, 663 of “‘ The Leisure Hour.” The advice of a minister, 
teacher, or friend should always be sought, if the parents are unable to 
correspond direct with the chaplain or other officers of the training ships. 
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non-conducting function by another. He avails himself 
of the same aid, of the same agent that the fire-engine 
engineer uses to combat a fire when it has broken ont 
and is raging, namely, of water. If any variety of fire- 
proof safe be attentively examined, the walls and the 
door of it-will be seen to be remarkably thick; and yet 
the entire weight of the safe is not great enougli to 
warrant the impression that the thickness in question 
is due wholly to iron. The real art and mystery of iron 
safe making is not learned until the inquirer has by 
some means investigated the space intervening between 
the inner and the outer wall. That space will be found 
packed, filled with some material; and it is of this we 
now propose’ to offer some remarks. Concealed within 
this material, of whatever sort it may be—and it varies 
in the hands of different safe makers—water always is, 
or at least should be, hidden, locked up in one form or 
another. I am desirous to write these observations on 
iron safes without seeming to exalt one manufacturer 
over another; and this intention will, perhaps, be most 
efficiently carried out by avoidance of makers’ names. 
In the safe work of one particular factory the protective 
water is deposited in tubes of fusible metal, or, in cer- 
tain safes, of glass, the tubes being closed, each at either 
end. The purport of this application will be obvious 
beyond the need of explanation. Supposing one of these 
safes to have been subjected to fire, and the outer iron 
wall to have become hot, then the heat, whilst being 
transmitted inward, will necessarily communicate itself 
to the tubes holding water, which tubes fusing, if of 
fusible metal, or breaking, if of glass, the contained 
water will escape, then rapidly pass into the form of 
steam, and thus, of course, combat the effeets of fire. 
Tron safes of this construction have attained much 
celebrity, and are extensively used. 

Nothing made by the hands of man is perfect, and, 
accordingly, certain points of shortcoming are alleged 
against iron safes having the construction just indicated. 
It is alleged that the evolution of water between the 
iron walls is too rapid for complete efficiency; that 
steam is evolved with what sometimes amounts to ex- 
plosive violence ; and that, not unfrequently, papers and 
parchments deposited within the safe are wetted, to their 
prejudice or destruction. Im order to obviate these 
shortcomings, the majority of iron safe manufacturers 
do not avail themselves of water itself, that is to say, 
ordinary liquid water, but water reduced to the solid 
form through chemical combination. Chemistry makes 
known to us a variety of substances, quite dry to all 
appearance, but which nevertheless contain much water, 
‘chemically locked up and ready to be expelled under 
the application of a sufficient degree of heat. Wash- 
ing soda is a familiar example of a substance containing 
much “water of crystallization,” as-chemists term it. 

Alum is another crystalline body holding water locked 
up to a very remarkable degree; and, accordingly, alum 
is extensively employed in packing one variety of iron 
safes. When used for this purpose it is commonly 
mingled with sawdust. The mixture is very efficient, 
and safes fortified with this sort of packing have ac- 
quired a merited celebrity. Many commercial men 
prefer safes of this kind because of their lightness, thus 
admitting of their easy removal from one place to an- 
other. In regard to this variety of safe, as well as the 
‘one first mentioned, it will be seen that the function of 
non-conductibility is wholly departed from, dependence 
being placed upon the evolution of aqueous vapour. 
Moreover, when sawdust and alum are concerned, it is 
alleged, and indeed to some extent the allegation holds 
good, that the mixture of carbon, alumina, and potash 
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that results from the final incineration of the packing, 
has the property of a tinder, igniting and glowing on 
exposure to air. Further, it is alleged that safes of 
both the varieties mentioned offer much less opposition 
to houscbreakers than the variety next to be treated of. 
Indeed, it is evident that the difficulty an iron safe, 
either packed with water tubes or with a mixture of 
alum and sawdust, is capable of opposing to a house- 
breaker’s boring-tool will be necessarily limited to the 
diffieulty of being bored inherent to iron. 

Before describing a third and very important variety 
of iron safes, it: will be useful if I call the reader’s atten- 
tion to @ function of water solidification not associated 
with any form of erystal. Any reader of this who 
may have made himself conversant with the construc- 
tion of wax-fruit models will understand the function to 
which I am about to advert readily. ‘To others I would 
advise that they should procure a litile plaster of Paris 
from a cast-maker’s or oilman’s shop, and, mixing it to 
the consistency of thick gruel by addition of water, pour 
the batter out into a cup, saucer, or plate, and notice 
the result. Heat will be evolved—not much, as when 
hme is mingled with water—and presently the mixture 
will set, becoming solid. ‘Reasoning about it, what has 
become of the water is a question to suggest itself to 
any observant operator. It has not gone off in ‘steam : 
the heat evolved has not been sufficient for that. It 
does-not remain in its evident form of water, at least ; 
then, again, where is it? Locked up, the chemist answers, 
pronouncing according to the knowledge derived from 
previous analysis, combined with the plaster of Paris, 
and rendered invisible as water brought to the solid 
form. If, mstead of merely performing the operation 
here assumed roughly on unweighed quantities, the 
original plaster of Paris employed, likewise the water, 
had been weighed, then the weight of the result would 
have been found equal to the combined weights of the 
water and the plaster. Many other things besides 
plaster of Paris have this quality, Roman and Portland 
cements amongst others; and this leads us to under- 
stand the mode of construction of what, perhaps, is the 
very best sort of iron safe. Avoiding all reference to 
makers’ names, as already indicated, some iron safes are 
packed with a mixture of moistened fire-clay and Roman 
or Portland cement. Moistened clay alone would not 
answer the purpose intended. 'The moisture of it would 
not only evaporate too soon, whereas it should remain 
permanently fixed, but in evaporating it would reach 
the contained documents and thereby spoil them. Ad- 
mixture of Portland or Roman cement remedies the 
shortcoming. As fast as the moisture is liberated from 
the wet clay, the cement attracting it retains it until 
wanted. 

It will be easily seen that a dense packing like this 
must oppose considerable difficulties to the boring 
operations that burglars sometimes have recourse to— 
a mixture of wetted fire-clay and set Roman or Portland 
cement forming a compound scarcely less hard or less 
gritty than stone. Still addressing ourselves to the 
contingency of fire, one general remark has to be made, 
and it applies to all iron safes equally. However good the 
safe may be, however efficient, it needs, like every other 
instrument, to have judicious treatment. When a fire 
has broken out, and raged all round an iron safe for a 
certain time, and when the anxious owner at length gets 
at his safe, what does he usually do? Why, he usually 
breaks open his safe there and then, in hot anxiety to 
learn whether his papers and parchments are still intaet. 
This is most injudicious. No good can come of such 
curiosity, but much evil is imminent. Perfect combus- 
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tion can only occur under the one condition of air freely 
admitted and brought into contact with the combustible 
material. Hence no safe should be opened until it has 
been completely withdrawn from the midst of burning 
embers and allowed to cool. 

We arrive now at the thief-safety function; and here 
the ground is dangerous fora writer totread upon. To 
enlighten the world over-much, as touching the various 
devices of burglars, would be inexpedient; therefore, in 
writing on this part of our subject, I shall endeavour 
to be careful. There are certain points of which it may 
be confidently averred that burglars are so very far in 
advance of honest men in knowledge, that a writer need 
not fear he is communicating too much. There was a 
time when thieves placed much reliance upon their lock- 
picking dexterity, but the period seems gone by for that 
mode of operation. They now seem to place their faith 
in the application of main force ; under which treatment 
it necessarily follows that, if the force brought to bear be 
only competent, the lock-maker’s best imgenuity is 
thrown away. In the celebrated Cornhill burglary, 
when Mr. Walker’s iron safe was rifled of property to 
the extent of over six thousand pounds, the burglars 
opened the safe door by taking advantage of what 
mechanicians term “springing.” They inserted a 
number of steel wedges between the door and the jamb 
of the safe operated upon, whereby the jamb (being at 
the same time one side wall) was forced out beyond the 
depth of the recess into which the lock-bolt was shot. 
No sooner had this happened than the door of the safe 
flew open, and the burglars were free to do their worst. 
It would have been, of course, possible to make the walls 
of an iron safe so thick that no springing, by wedge 
action, would have been possible; but the possessors of 
iron safes, most injudiciously, are in the habit of 
clamouring for lightness. At this point it may be well 
to state that the mutual conditions of iron safe safety as 
against thieves, and burglars’ efficiency as against iron 
safes, stand exactly in a relation comparable to fortresses 
and besiegers. In military-engineering science it is an 
accepted axiom that no fortress can be defended inde- 
finitely, however strong. Even thus in regard to iron 
safes. If it be asserted of one of these that it is thief- 
proof, without qualification of the term, then the asser- 
tion is contrary to what burglars know, and what every 
straightforward manufacturer of iron safes would be ready 
to admit. The resources known to burglars are now so 
numerous, the organization of thieving so well appointed, 
that the reader, if he have valuable property of movable 
sort and perishable nature will never trust the same so 
long a time as six-and-thirty hours—from Saturday 
night to Monday morning, for example—to the sole 
custody of any sort of safe: he would do well to establish 
a well-armed private watch. 

Whilst dealing with the manufacture of iron safes, 
it may be expected of me that I should also touch upon 
the building of strong-rooms, in behalf of which the 
safe maker’s ingenuity is commonly appealed to. But, 
as the number of establishments where these are 
required is comparatively few, let it suffice to say that, 
between the builder, with solid masonry, and the safe 
maker, with his iron walls; complete security from 
burglars can be certainly attained. Into some of these 
strong-rooms it would take even the sappers and miners 
of an invading army some trouble to force their way. 
Without longer time, and more noise than burglars can 
afford, an entrance is impracticable, and intimation of 
any attempt at entrance can be conveyed to other parts 
of the premises by alarm-bells and other mechanical 
contrivances. 
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LETTER OF PrEsIvENT LINCOLN Te Exiza P. GuRNEY.—My 
esteemed Friend,—I have not forgotten, probably never shall} 
forget, the very impressive occasion when yourself and friend 
visited me on a Sabbath forenoon, two years ago. Nor has 
your kind letter, written nearly a year later, ever been for. 
gotten. In all it has been your purpose to strengthen my re- 
liance on God. I am much indebted to the good Christian 
people of the country for their constant prayers and consola- 
tions, and to none of them more than to yourself. The pur. 
poses of the Almighty are perfect, and must prevail, though we, 
erring mortals, may fail to perceive them inadvance. We hoped 
for a happy termination of this terrible war long before this; 
but God knows best, and has ruled otherwise. We shall yet 
acknowledge his wisdom and our own errors therein ; mean- 
while, we must work earnestly in the best light he gives us, 
trusting that so working still conduces to the great ends he 
ordains. Surely he intends some great good to follow this 
mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make, and no mortal 
could stay. Your people—the Friends—have had, and are 
having, very great trials in principles and faith opposed to both 
war and oppression. They can only practically oppose oppres- 
sion by war. In this hard dilemma, séme have chosen one 
horn and some the other. For those appealing to me on con- 
scientious grounds I have done and shall do the best I could 
and can in my own conscience, under my oath to the law. That 
you believe this, I doubt not ; and, believing it, I shall still receive, 
fer our country and myself, your earnest prayers to our Father 
in Heaven. Your sincere friend, A, Lincotn.—* The Friend.” 


SETTLEMENTS OF LANDED PropEeRtY.—With reference to 
leases by tenants in tail (in Part 158 of “The Leisure Hour’) 
it appears to me that. some notice should have been taken of 
sect. 32 of 19 & 20 Vict. cap. 120, although the powers thereby 
given do not apply to leases of the principal mansion house. 
At page 91 it is said that all that the creditors of a tenant in 
tail can lay hold of is his life estate. By 1 & 2 Vict. c. 110, 
ss. 13, 18, however, it is enacted that judgment debts are 
binding on the debtor as against the issue of his body, and 
also as against all other persons whom he might, without the 
assent of any other person, cut off and deter from any remainder 
or reversion. Assignees in bankruptcy also have similar 
powers as against a bankrupt tenant in tail—r. w., Chel- 
tenham. 

Wiiis—Girts to AtrestiInc Witnress,—In reply to a corre- 
spondent, who addresses us on this subject, it appears that a gift 
by will to a male or female is not rendered void by the subse- 
quent marriage of the legatee to one of the persons who 
happened to attest the execution of the instrument. 

QuEEN DowaceEr oF HoLLanpD.—Her Majesty Anna Paul- 
owna, Grand-duchess of Russia, Queen Dowager of Holland, 
widow of the late King William 11, who expired on the Ist of 
March, at her palace, ‘‘ Builen Rust,” the Hague, was much 
loved by all the royal family and the nation. The Queen was 
the first to see her own danger, from inflammation of the chest, 
and was conscious to the last. She took an affectionate leave 
of all her august relatives and faithful attendants, which was 
very affecting, and the last rites of the Greek church (of which 
she was a member) were then administered im due form. 
Princess Anna Paulowna was the second daughter of Paul 1 of 
Russia, grandfather to the present Czar. Born Jan 19th, 
1795, she married the Prince of Orange in the year 1816. Her 
husband.eame to the throne October 7th, 1840, on the abdica- 
tion of his father, William 1, and died in 1849, after a reign of 
scarcely nine years. Her Majesty proved a most devoted wife 
and mother, and acted as the latter with regard to the poor of 
her people. Her benevolent heart was ever open to the call 
of charity. She founded sewing and other schools for the 
children of the poor, and her earnest solicitude was especially 
directed to the widows and orphans of poor fishermen at 
Scheveningen ; and many are the instances in which warm 
clothing and wholesome food were distributed by her gracious 
hand ,to the humble and needy during the severe winter 
season.—E. H. E., Delft, Holland. 

NEWSPAPERS AND MaGazInes.—The ‘‘ Newspaper Directory” 
of the present year states that there are 1271 newspapers pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom. Of these 944 are published in 
England, 41 in Wales, 140 in Scotland, 132 in Ireland, and 14 
in the British Isles. Of daily newspapers, 48 are published 
in England, 11 in Wales, 12 in Scotland, 12 in Freland, and 1 
in the British Isles. The number of magazines, including quar- 
terlies, is 554, of which 208 are of a religious nature, 
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